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Hotes. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF THE 
THAMES, 
CHAPTER III. 

In the first decade of the present century 
sritish geology came to the wise conclusion that 
the time was not yet ripe for generalizations on the 
Titanic scale of Werner and Hutton. It accord- 
ingly set itself patiently to work to accumulate 
facts, to observe, study, and transcribe the record 
of the rocks, leaving its interpretation to those 
who should come after. Caution was the order of 
the day, and prompt was the snubbing inflicted on 
all unlicensed hawkers of cosmogonies and theories 
of the universe, whether of home manufacture or | 
smuggled from abroad. This was as it should be, 
and, as one of the unscientific, I reverently take off 
my hat to those wise fathers of the Geological 
Society who, believing that Nature bad written 
her gospel in a living language, through faith for- 
bore to attempt to read it until sufficient fragments 
of the text had been recovered to justify conjecture 
as to its general scope and meaning. But the 
authors of self-denying ordinances are as a rule | 
somewhat tyrannical legislators, and the lapse of a 
single generation is often sufficient to fossilize 
sound conservatism into cold obstruction of a dis- 
tinctly dangerous tendency. Here is a case in 


point. 5 





It was not till towards the end of 1858 


that any British geologist with a scientific cha- 


|racter to lose could be induced to admit the 
| validity of the evidence adduced in favour of the 


co-existence of man with the animals whose re- 
mains were found associated with his own. Yet at 
least five-and-twenty years earlier, in 1833, if not 
before, all of them were well acquainted with a 
long series of researches which any geologist of to- 
day would have considered more than enough to 
MM. Marcel de 
Serres, Tournol, and De Christol appealed to 
their cavern explorations in various parts of 
English geology placed their dis- 
coveries carefully on record, but declined to accept 
their conclusions. Dr. Schmerling appealed to the 
testimony of some two score caverns near Lidge. 
Mr. Lyell, not yet Sir Charles, at once made a 
special pilgrimage to Belgium to visit Schmerling’s 
collection, duly registered Schmerling’s conclusions 
in the next edition of the ‘ Principles,’ and—declined 
to accept them. Father McEnery brought under 
Buckland’s notice his explorations in Kent’s 
cavern near Torquay. Mr. Buckland, not yet Doctor 
and Dean, was profoundly interested, encouraged 
McEnery to draw up a joint memoir with himself 
on the subject, but—induced his colleague to sup- 
press the conclusions at which he had arrived.* As 
one of the unscientific I find no difficulty in under- 
standing this imperturbable repugnance to admit- 
ting an obvious inference. What puzzles me is 
that men of science should ever have thought it 
scientific. 

It had at least one unexpected result. The first 
Englishman who frankly planted man face to face 
with the mammoth was not a geologist, but a 
novelist. I am not quite sure in what year Bulwer 
Lytton—not yet baronet, much less baron—wrote 
‘* The History of a False Religion,” which appears 
in ‘ The Pilgrims of the Rhine,’ but I rather think 
it was as early as this very year 1833. At any 
rate, this is how “ the Author of ‘ Pelham’” therein 
discourses of Morven, the son of Osslah, the 
prophet of the False Religion aforesaid. Morven 
“heard a great noise in the forest, and......ascended one 
of the loftiest pine-trees, to whose perpetual verdure the 
winter had not denied the shelter he sought, and, con- 
cealed by its branches, looked anxiously forth in the 
direction whence the noise had proceeded. And IT came 
[the capitals are the novelist’s own)—it came with a 
tramp and a crash and a crushing tread upon the 
crunched boughs and matted leaves that strewed the 
soil—it came—it came, the monster that the world now 
holds no more—the mighty Mammoth of the North! 
Slowly it moved in its huge strength along, and its burn- 
ing eyes glittered through the gloomy shade; its jaws, 
falling apart, showed the grinders with which it snapped 
asunder the young oaks of the forest; and the vast tusks 
which curved downwards to the midst of its massive 


»” 


| limbs glistened white and ghastly, curdling the blood of 


one destined hereafter to be the dreadest ruler of the 
men of that distant age. The livid eyes of the monster 


97, 


note. 


* See Lyell, ‘ Antiquity of Man,’ first ed., p, 
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fastened on the form of the herdsman, even amidst 
the thick darkness of the pine, It paused—it glared 
upon him—its jaws opened, and a low deep sound, as of 
gathering thunder, seemed to the son of Usslah as the 
knell of a dreadful grave. But after glaring on him for 
some moments, it again, and calmly, pursued its terrible 
way, crashing the boughs as it marched along till the 
last sound of its heavy tread died away upon his ear.” 
To this passage the author appends a note: 
“The critic will perceive that this sketch of the 
beast whose race has perished is mainly intended 
to designate the remote period of uhe world in 
which the tale is cast.” 

Both the sketch and the note are eminently 
characteristic of the writer and the time; but if 
the latter-day reader is justified in thinking that 
the creature would have negotiated all its crashing 
and crunching much more effectively had it taken 
off its stilts, the naturalist has no right to find fault 
with its anatomical structure. Science should not 
have left it to literature to trace the first outline of 
the mammoth as the contemporary of map. 

The discovery which finally drove English geo- 
logy out of a position which had long been unten- 
able was made by a fluke.* In 1838 M. Boucher 
de Perthes, an antiquary and geologist—‘‘ archéo- 
geologiste” he called himself—of Abbeville, pub- 
lished the first volume of a work entitled ‘Création, 
Essai sur la Progression des Etres,’ containing cer- 
tain reflections which had been maturing in his 
mind for a dozen previous years. In this work 
he advances an argument which the author of 
* Reliquiz Dilaviane’ would have found it hard 
to answer. Reduced to its lowest terms, it runs 
nearly thus: The last of the great fossil mam- 
malia whose remains have been described by 
Cuvier and Brongniart were destroyed by the 
Deluge. But man was created long before the 
Deluge ; ergo, man was contemporary with these 
extinct animals. Some of the works of man, 
perhaps even his bones, are as durable as the 
bones of these other creatures ; ergo, it is almost 
certain that some of the works of antediluvian 
mav, and probably some portions of his skeleton, 
will sooner or later be found in the same geological 
formation as these lost quadrupeds. 

Happily unconscious of any flaw in his theory, 
M. Boucher de Perthes set to work, accordingly, 
day after day, with exemplary patience to ransack 
the gravel-pits near Abbeville for any memorials 
they might contain of his antediluvian brother. 
“ Qui cherche, trouve.” The number was legion of 
amorphous lumps of flint in which his imaginative 
intuition was able to discern the first rude efforts 
of primeval art to imitate the shapes of birds of 





* This much-needed word has not yet, I believe, found 


its way from the billiard-table to the dictionary. The | 
sooner it does so the better. Piquet gave “ discard "’ to 
the language, why should billiards be forbidden to con- 
tribute “ fluke,” a far better word as regards form, and 
one absolutely without a synonym ! 


the air and beasts of the field, the fishes of the deep, 
and creeping things innumerable ; and when he 
came across a mass of a form too grotesquely 
fantastic for even his own ingenuity to detect in 
it the likeness of anything on earth, he bore it 
home in triumph as an indubitable idol of 
archogeological fetish-worship. Certain marks, 
indeed, on the white surface of some of the 
flints were so obviously the relics of primal 
caligraphy that in one of his later works he 
asks, with full conviction: “ Puisque nous avons 
eu un Champollion pour les hiéroglyphes Egyp- 
tiens, pourquoi n’y en aurait-il pas un pour les 
hiéroglyphes anté-diluviens ?” 
SROTHER Fapian. 
(To be continued.) 
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FOLIFATE OR FOLIFOOT FAMILY, CO, YORK. 

Hargrove, in his ‘ History of Knaresborough,’ 
says, “‘ A family of this name anciently resided here 
[Folyfoot, in the parish of Spofforth] till the reign 
of Henry V., when the heiress, Oliva de Folifaite, 
married John, ancestor of the Earls of Moira.” 
The first statement appears to be incorrect, the seat 
of the family having been at “ Follithwaite, a 
division of Walton township, but in the parish of 
Wighill,” about seven miles east of the place 
indicated by Hargrove. In the West Riding poll 
tax of 1379 these two places are distinguished as 


East and West Folyfayt. In a terrier of the 
| parish of Wighill in 1716 it is stated, “There are 
| several hundred acres of ground known by the name 
| of Follifoot, which was formerly a park, but now 

mostly arable ground, being disparked time out of 

mind” (Surtees Soc., vol. xlix., p. 25). I have 
| sought somewhat widely for a pedigree or any 
account of the genealogy of this family, but have 
found none. The following collected notes may be 
useful to future inquirers, In the account of the 

Rawdons, Earls of Moira (Lodge’s ‘Irish Peer- 
age’), it is stated that John de Rawdon, mentioned 
in deeds of 1376 and 1391, married Aliva or Alice, 
daughter and heir of —— Folifate, and had issue 
John, who was living in 1450 and 1464. In the 
pedigree of Rawdon in ‘Ducatus Leodensis’ 
(p. 171) the first-named John is called of Brere- 
haugh (Brearey). Alan de Folifate is among the 
benefactors to Kirkstall Abbey, granting “‘ all his 
meadow and arable land lying between the ditch 
or Foss and Wharfe in the territory of Foli- 
fait, reserving a right of passage to and from this 
fishing and the river Wharfe” (Burton, ‘ Mon. 
Ebor.,’ p. 293). It appears probable that there 
were three or more generations of this family who 
bore in succession the name of Alan. Alan de 
Folifate was a witness to the foundation grant of 
Helaugh Priory by Bertram Haget before a.p. 1203 
(‘ Mon. Ang.,’ vol. vi. p. 438); witnesses a charter of 
Jeffrey Haget, son of Bertram, to the same priory 
(ibid., p. 438), and also, circa a.p. 1218, the charter 
of Jordan de Sancta Maria and Alice his wife, who 
was granddaughter of Bertram Haget ; bis name 
also appears to the confirmatory charter by Alice 
in her widowhood (ibid., p. 439). According toa 
MS. in the College of Arms Alan de Folyfayt was 
among the founders or benefactors buried in the 
church of Greyfriars at York (‘ Coll. Top. et Gen.,’ 
vol. iv. p. 78). Alan, son of Alan de Folifate, 
married Ivetta, daughter and heiress of Robert de 
Eskelby, and had issue Henry, who appears, as his 
mother’s heir, to have assumed her surname. His 
son Alan de Eskelby, grandson of Alan and Ivetta, 
was living in a.p. 1278 (De Banco Roll, Easter, 
6 Edw. I., m. 54). For the mother's descent see 
‘N. & Q.,’ 5™ 8. ix. 447. There is a grant (n. d.) 
by this Alan and Ivetta to the hospital of St. 
Peter of York of land in Eskelby and Crosby, 
which was witnessed by Ralph, son of Alan de 
Folifate (Dodsworth, Harleian MSS., 793, p. 80); 
and a grant by the same persons (by a transcriber’s 
error styled De Folisedt) of land in Leeming to the 
abbey of St. Mary, York, is among the charters in 
the Bodleian Library (Cal. Chart. in Bodl. Lib., by 
Turner and Coxe). In Fine Roll, 23 Hen. III., m. 7 
(A.D. 1239), Cambridgeshire, ‘‘ Alan de Folifet 
gave the king 20 shillings to have four justices to 
take an assize of ‘ novel disseisen’ against Alex- 
ander des [sscalers and Alice his wife respecting 
tenements in Parva Linton.” Thomas, son of 
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Robert Folifait, grants (n. d.)to the priory of New- 
burgh all his lands in Follifoot (Harl. MSS., 799, 
p. 60). In 1284/5 Alan de Folifayt held one-half | 
of the manor of Folyfayt of the Mowbray fee | 
(Kirkby’s Ing., Sur. Soc., vol. xlix. p. 25), and he 
appears as holding the same in A.p. 1201, 1302, and | 
| 
| 





1315 (ibid.. pp. 290, 220, 343). In 1301 he was 
one of the jurors for the Ainsty at the inquiry as to 
knights’ fees (ibid., p. 206 License from th 
Archbishop of York was granted in 1313/14 to 
Alan de Folyfait to have an oratory within his 
manor of Folifoot (ihid., p. 25); and on Feb. 22, 
1351, an Alan de Folifate was witness to the 
charter of Henry, Earl of Lancaster, to Kirkstall 
Abbey (‘Mon. Ang.,’ vol. v. p. 538). In the 
Hundred Rolls, Edw. I., complaints are made 
against Henry de Normanton, Sheriff of York, and 
Henry, son of Ralph de Folyfayt, appears, and the 
jury say “that he detained a writ of the lord the 
king which is called ‘quoniam vi et armis,’ to 
attach certain persons of Wighill that they should 
come to the Bench, and he never could have return 
of the writ to the Bench from the said Sheriff, to 
his damage 20 shillings,” and further “that he 
detained a writ of the lord the king to the said 
sheriff, to raise a certain sum of money from 
Robert de Egglesclyf, dwelling in the fee of Rich- 
mond, and he could not have return of the writ 
until he had given the sheriff half a mark.” Henry 
Folifet and John his brother were living in 1252 
(Sur. Soc., vol. lvi. p. 269); and in 1376 7 Edmund, 
son of Alan de Folifayt, quitclaims to his uncle 
Edmund Lorence, son of John Lawrence of Asshe- 
ton, his right to the manor of Folifayt, near Tad- 
caster, and also the lands in the said manor held 
in dower for Elizabeth, widow of his brother John 
de Folifayt (‘Dep. K. Rep. Pub. Ree.,’ xxxii. p. 361). 
The family was evidently of importance at an 
early period, and J trust that some of your readers 
may be able to refer me to further information 
relating to it, particularly anterior to A.p. 1300. I 
should also be obliged for information as to the 
arms of the family. In Foster’s ‘ Yorkshire Visita- 
tions’ there is a charter of Ingram, or Ingelram, 
Falefaunt ; it is undated, but there is internal 
evidence that it was executed about 1254. The 
seal of the grantor bears, On a fess, three crosses 
patée. These are ancient arms, which it is in- 
teresting to compare with those of Follefait or 
Folifoot given by Burke (‘General Armory’) as 
quartered by Sir George Rawdon, Bart. (funeral 





entry a.p. 1684), Ar, a fess between two lions 
pass. reguard., sa. 
have been borne by no other family. 

That the family was of Norman extraction there 
can be no doubt. Hubert Folenfant in 1066 held 


youberville, Dainonville, and Couverville, in Nor- ' 


mandy, from Adelais, daughter of Turstan Halduc 
(Wiffen, ‘Mem. Russell,’ i. 17); Ralph Folefant 
held by knight’s service in Bedford from Simon 


These latter arms appear to | 


de Beauchamp, 1165 (‘ Lib. Niger’) ; and Hugh 
Folenfaunt was of England 1272 (‘The Norman 
People ’). H. D. E. 


Easter Day on Sr. Marx’s Day.—One of 
the daily papers recently returned to the some- 
what threadbare subject of that “singular person- 
age” (as the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ for want of a 
better term, calls him) Nostradamus, who died in 
1566 whilst court physician to Charles IX., of St. 
Bartholomew infamy, and amongst whose prophe- 
cies is one that the end of the world will take 
place when Easter Day falls on St. Mark’s Day, as 
it does in the present year. The subject is dis- 
cussed in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 5 S. ix. 416, where Mr. SoLty 
sarcastically remarks that we need not have any 
special anxiety on this subject for 1886, since the 
prophecy undoubtedly was put forth with reference 
to the old style of the calendar, by which, bad it 
been still observed, Easter Day would not fall this 
year on St. Mark’s Day. That day (April 25) is 
the very latest on which Easter Day, according to 
the complicated mode in which it is reckoned, can 
fall. It falls, of course, very seldom on that day, 
and has not hitherto done so once since the re- 
formation of the calendar in England. It fell so, 
however, twice by the Gregorian style between 
the dates of the reformation on the Continent 
and in England, viz., in 1666 and 1734. The 
former of those years was the one called the “ annus 
by Dryden, and was certainly a memor- 
able one in the annals of London; the latter was 
not remarkable for any special event in this 
country. According to the old or Julian style 
then still observed in England) Easter Day fell 
during that period on St. Mark’s Day, in 1641 
(the year after the assembling of the Long Par- 
liament and the year before the actual outbreak 
of the civil war in England) and in 1736. These 
were all the occasions on which Easter so fell 
since the death of Nostradamus. After the 
present year, the next time on which it will 
fall on St. Mark’s Day (unless a simpler and 
better rule for the observance of Easter be in 
the mean time adopted) will be fifty-seven years 
hence, in 1943, W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath. 


mirabilis ” 


Pustic Men or tue Year 1782.—The follow- 
ing summary of the amusements followed by the 
nobility and gentry in 1782 is from the Morning 
Herald of August 6 of that year. It seems to me 
just one of those little bits of information which 
historians like and know how to make use of. It 


| is pleasant to hear of Lord North as liking a festive 


| 
| 
| 


| 


board; that Lord Weymouth knew a good glass of 
3urgundy when he came across it ; that the Duke 
of Dorset threw off his coat to enjoy his game at 
cricket ; that Lord Sandwich could enjoy to hear 
Lord Malden on the violoncello and Lord Abingdon 
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on the flute ; whilst Lord Grosvenor stuck to the 
turf and Lord Berkeley to hare hunting, Sir 
William Draper to his tennis, and Sir Jobn Lade 
to gig-driving. One can picture Lord Bucking- 
hamsbire going about town in an old coat, and 
turning into the Christie’s of that day with Lord 
Besborough to look at objects of verti. In fine, 
the doors of conjecture once open, the imagination 
expands the hints of the newspaper, and lends us 
some of the ingredients which go to make history. 

“ Amusements that y* following Men of fashion princi- 
pally delight in, viz. 


Duke of Norfolk 
Duke of Dorset .. 
Duke of Cumberland 
Earl Darmouth ... 
Far! Hillsborough 
Earl Cornwallis 
Earl Pembroke 
Sandwich ... 
Lord Camden 

—— Egmont 

—— Montfort 

— Orford 

— Abingdon 

Earl Besborough 
Viscount om 
Mr. Rigby i 
Earl E ffingham | 

Mr. Fox. 

Lord Malden 

Earl Egremont . 
Duke of Devonshire 
Earl Berkley 

Lord Grosvenor 
Lord North 





Earl Buckinghamshire 


Lord Westcote ... 


toping. 
cricket. 
. fresh water. 


.. the Tabernacle. 


.@ nap. 
“military glory. 
the Menage. 
‘ancient Music. 
Agriculture. 
Fox hunting, 
Menageries, 

. Coursing, 
Flute playing. 
Virtu, 
burgundy, 
conviviality, 

. & dirty Scirt, 


---popular tumults, 


Violoncello. 
Street Riding. 
retirement. 
hare hunting. 
the turf. 


. & festive board. 


an old coat. 
& parenthesis, 





Lord Hamilton skaiting. 
Sir W. Draper ... -- — tennis, 
Earl Aylesford pistol shooting. 
Sir J. Lade - gig driving. 
Lord Townshend caricature. 
Sir W. W. Wynne acting, 
Viscount Keppel . a warm Cot, 

Howe... Naval practice, 

G. B. 


Upton, Slough. 


Joun Kwyox’s Crock —The following is a cut- 
ting from the Toronto Weekly Globe of Decem- 
ber 25, 1885. Further information in regard to 
the clock to test its authenticity is desirable. 

“ John Knox's Clock. 

“Mr. W. H. Woods, of Huntingdon, Pa., is the owner of 
a clock which he values so highly that he could not be 
induced even to put it on exhibition at the Philadelphia 
Centennial, for fear it should meet with some accident. 
It was made at Paisley, Scotland, by Evan Skeoch in 
1560, and was owned by Knox, the great Reformer. It 
was handed down from generation to generation of his 
descendants, coming after nearly one hundred and fifty 
years into the possession of John Winterspoon, father of 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
When the son left Scotland in 1768 to come to America, 
he brought the old clock with him. He prized it = 
highly, cleaning it himself at regular intervals, and 


taking pleasure in showing it to his friends and members | refers on leaf 11 (verso, top line) to a haunted 


of Congress. Since his death in 1794 it has descended 
to the first-born of each succeeding generation. The 
first who held it was his dauchter Marion, who married 
Rev. Dr. Jas. S. Woods, of Lewiston, Pa., who died in 
1862. Mr. Woods died shortly afterwards, when the 
clock came into [| ey of its present owner. It is 
still a good time-keeper, is eight feet high, built of rose- 
wood, and has brass works,” 
A, G. Rep, 


Auchterarder. 


‘““Tr’s ALL VERY WELL, Mr. Fercuson ; sort 
YOU CAN'T LODGE HERE.”—In a recent communica- 
tion tothe Daily Telegraph Mr. Sala, writing from 
New Zealand, says :— 

“ This, for a wonder, is the sunniest and balmiest of 
mornings in Wellington, Never mind the ‘ chockablock’ 
plethora at the hdétels, I forget now that for many 
hours I was a houseless wanderer on the Te Aro flat, 
disdainfully repulsed by Boniface after Boniface, and 
ruefully recalling that famous but inscrutably mysterious 
utterance of the very first year of the Victorian epoch ; 
‘It's all very well, Mr. Ferguson; but you can’t lodge 
here.’ How strangely do these unbidden memories rise, 
after a long lapse of years, before us! Who was Ferguson, 
and where did he seek to lodge, and on what ground was 
he denied shelter? It were as bootless, perhaps, at this 
distance of time, and with so many thousands of miles 
between Wellington, New Zealand, and the office of 
Notes and Queries, in Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
as to ask who Walker was, and why, nearly fifty years 
ago, he was derisively connected with a certain coat, 
some ‘ tin,’ and the New Penny Post. ‘Colum non 
animam,’ &c. I shall not descend contented to the 
tomb until I have solved the mysteries of Ferguson and 
of Walker.” 

I should not like Mr. Sala to “descend to the 
tomb” until one of his queries, at least, has been 
solved. In case, accordingly, you have nothing 
better, I send the following. It is very fresh 
in my memory. About the time to which Mr. 
Sala alludes the celebrated Marquis of Water- 
ford was in full swing, and had a friend, a Capt. 
Ferguson. At the end of one of their “sprees” 
they had become separated, and the Marquis found 
his way home to the house of his uncle, the 
Bishop or Archbishop of Armagh, a large mansion 
at the south corner of Charles Street, St. James’s 
Square. The marquis had gone to bed when a 
thundering knock came at the door. The marquis, 
sespecting who was the applicant, threw up the 
window and said, “It is all very fine, Ferguson ; 
but you don’t lodge here.” For many years the 
saying became popular, and the particulars took a 
deep hold on my memory, which still retains them, 

As to “ Walker” I am not clear; but I suppose 
it may have had something to do with letter-carriers, 
as an old song had it, “ Walker, the Twopenny 
Postman.” Tnos. EARWAKER. 


Meric Casavson’s Hauntep Parisu.—In 
Meric Casaubon’s preface to his remarkable folio 





on the intercourse between Dr. John Dee and the 
spirits, called ‘A Relation,’ published in 1659, he 
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parish of which he was incumbent by right, though 
then deprived of it. His words are that he bim- 
self “had a Parish, that is, right to a Parish as 
good as the Laws of the land can give me, which 
hath been grievously haunted this many years, to 
the undoing of many there ; but I must not come 
near it, nor have the benefit of the Law to recover 
my right, though never told why.” In the margin 
of my copy, once Horace Walpole’s, there is de- 
fectively printed what appear to be the letters 
“B.V. of T.” I should be glad to know if these 
initials are clearer in any other copy, and whether 
the names can be extended. Cusaubon was pre- 
sented to Bledon, co. Somerset, by Bishop An- 
drews, and to Ickham, co. Kent, by Laud ; and 
from the latter living Walker (ii. 8) says he was 
ejected. A note by Kennet in ‘ Athen. Oxon.,’ 
ed. Bliss, iii, 939, states that Casaubon was pre- 
sented by Laud in 1634 to the livings of “ Men- 
stre (Minster, in the Isle of Thanet ?) and Monk- 
ton; and it is also added that he was thence 
«jected during the troubles, but came into posses- 
sion again in 1660. Joun E. Balney. 
Stretford, Manchester. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


A Missinc Mazer.—Can any one tell me the 
whereabouts of a beautiful mazer sold at Win- 
chester in December, 1853, which bore the legend, 
“ Potum et nos benedicat agyos”? 

W. H. Sr. Jonn Hope. 

Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, 

Piccadilly, W. 
(Replies should be sent direct. ] 


Most.—I have a dispute with a friend and 
grammarian as to the powers of our auxiliary verb 
must, and I feel compelled to appeal for informa- 
tion to your readers. The following, briefly stated, 
are the facts, Grammarians are divided in opinion 
as to whether must has a preterit tense. All are, 
however, agreed that it has no perfect tense, for 
“T have must” would be out of the question. 
But those grammarians who give must in their 
grammars as a preterit stop short and omit telling 
us why we may not say, “I must go there yester- 
day,” or “ He did not come yesterday; he must 
work all yesterday.” Nor do they, on the other 
hand, tell us under what circumstances the word 
conveys the meaning of a past time. It must be 
observed that sentences like the following, “I 
must have done it,” “‘ He must have forgotten it,” 
are not evidences of any preterit power of must, for 
the past is conveyed by the words “have done” 
and “have forgotten.” 








This becomes evident by | 


substituting can, as “Can be have forgotten it?” 
Here can, like must, is a present tense. If I re- 
member right, there are instances of must appear- 
ing with the powers of a past tense, but I am quite 
unable to call to mind where I met with them. 
Perhaps some of your readers will kindly ventilate 
the question, and oblige 
A Srupent or ENGLisa. 

{In our opinion no idea of past time can be attached 
to the word must. The explanation is that of all the 
tenses of the German verb miissen, the present was the 
only one which passed into English, A German can 
say, “‘ Ich miisste,” “‘ I musted,” and can use the infini- 
tive “to must,” while we are restricted to the present 
alone. The same thing occurred with the infinitive of 
the verb “to can” (kinnen), which is common in 
German, but was never employed in English. | 


WestMInsTeR AND Music.—Will any obliging 
student of musical history aid me in preparing a 
correct statement of all musical societies con- 
nected with the ancient city—now borough—of 
Westminster since about 1675—Purcell’s time ¢ 
Information on this subject will be much values 
by Atcernon S, Rose, 

Sec. Westminster Orchestral Society 

33, Great Pulteney Street. 


Army Lists.—What printed lists of the Eng- 
lish army are there prior to 1754, when the first 
edition of the ‘ Annual Army List’ was printed ? 

C. M. 





ArmoriaAL Bearines on Caina.—On a mug 
are these arms:—Quarterly, 1 and 4, Gules, three 
heads with white caps; 2, Ermine, three bars 
vert; 3, Sa., three swans arg., with crest a swan; 
all coats of Fazakerley, impaling Or, a lion statant 
regardant. I have carefully examined the lion, 
and all his four paws are resting on the ground, 
which, I believe, entitles him to be described as 
“statant.” No such coat is given by Papworth. 
“Or, a lion passant gu.,” is assigned to Gaynes 
of co, Brecon and to Charlton. 

On a plate are the arms of Duberley, On a 
fess an arrow between two mullets, two garbs in 
chief, a reaping hook in base; and crest, a hand 
holding three ears of corn, impaling Gu., a swan or 
goose or. There is no question that the bird is 
“or,” and this coat is not given by Papworth. 

Can any of your readers give me the name of the 
alliance in each of these cases, and of the member 
of the family respectively whom they represent 
Both specimens belong to the first half of the last 
century; the latter is Oriental china. G. L. G. 


Trapp.—In Christ Church, Newgate Street, lies 
Dr. Trapp, for twenty-six years vicar. He died 
1747. He translated Virgil into blank verse— 
very blank, it is said; critics say the only value of 
the book is in the notes, which are copious. Cun- 
ningham says it occasioned a well-known epigram. 
What was it? I know of the epigram that he 
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himself wrote upon George I.’s sending troops to 
Oxford and Bishop Moore’s library to Cambridge: 

The king, observing with julicious eyes 

The state of both his universities, 

To Oxford sent a troop of horse ; and why! 

That learned body wanted loyalty 

To Cambridge books he sent, as well discerning 

How much that loyal body wanted learning. 
This was repeated to Sir Wm. Browne, the 
eccentric physician of Lynn, who answered im- 
promptu (Nichols’s ‘ Lit. An.,’ viii, 439). 

C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, 


Portraits or Tie Rev. Joun Livineston 
AND nis Wire.—Can any Scottish readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ inform me if any portraits of the above 
couple are still in existence? The Rev. John 
Livingston was minister of Ancram, and banished 
to Holland for nonconformity in 1663. From the 
following extract from ‘The Ladies of the Cove- 
nant,’ by the Rev. James Anderson, published by 
Messrs. Blackie & Son in 1851, ippears tl 
there used to be « portrait of Mrs. Livingston (n 
Mary Fleming Gosford House. but I believe 
that it is not now to be found :—“ There is a por- 
trait of Mrs. Livingstone in Gosford House, be- 
longing to the Earl of Wemyss, as we learn from a 
footnote in Kirkton’s ‘ History,’ by the editor, 
p. 345.”—P, 233, note. E. B. L., F.S.A.Scot. 

7, Orford Villas, Walthamstow. 


ut 


Arostate Nuns,—I shall be obliged if any 
readers will favour me with names of works in 
which the practice of immuring apostate nuns is 
fully noticed. Its antiquity and the forms of the 
attendant ceremony are the points I especially 
want notes upon. Are there any known instances 
in late Anglo-Saxon times of more severe punish- 
ment than excommunication, forfeiture of dowry, 
&c., as Lingard relates ? 

Tnueopore Moore, Jun. 

Whips Cross, Walthamstow, Essex. 


Rickarps: Mairtanp: Yersury: Towaoop : 
Moceripesr.—I seek for the names of the 
two wives of Samuel Rickards (son of Thomas 


Rickards by Elizabeth, daughter of John Read, of | 


Great Washbourn, Gloucestershire), of Fenchurch 
Street, London, merchant. He died January 18, 
1771, aged seventy-two, and was buried, as was 
his second wife, at Bunhill Fields. By his first 
wife he had a daughter Hannah (died September 18, 
1782), who married Alexander Maitland (died 
February 20, 1775), and they had a daughter 
Sarah, who married March 26, 1776, at St. 


Martin’s-in-the-Fields (as his first wife) John Sin- | 


clair, of Ulbster, Caithnessshire, created a baronet 
February 14, 1786, and had issue a daughter 
Janet, who married, June 1799, Sir James 
Colquhoun, Bart., and had issue. Samuel Rickards, 
by his second wife Susannah, daughter of — 


(she died August 22, 1775, at Clapham, aged 
sixty-six), had Elizabeth, who married John Yer- 
bury (son of William Yerbury, of, I believe, Brad- 
ford, Wiltshire, by his wife Ann, daughter of —— 
Wereat), of Gracechurch Street and Clapham 
Common, and had issue a son John Yerbury, of 
Shirehampton and Clifton, both in Gloucestershire, 
who by his wife Mary Ann Clutterbuck had two 
daughters, Eliza, wife of Charles William Jebb, 
and Marianne, second wife of Major John Blood, 
John Yerbury, junior, had a sister Susannah, who 
married William Towgood, of London, and after- 
wards of Cardiff, banker (son of Matthew Towgood, 
of London, banker), and had issue. Yerbury, 
Moggridge, and Towgood intermarried. This 
fumily of Moggridge is now of Woodfield Park, 
near Newport, Monmouthshire. Can any corre- 
spondent give me any information as to the 
ancestry, &c., of the above family of Yerbury ? 
RecivaLtp Stewart Bopviyeton. 
Beaconsfield Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 


| An Attecory.—‘ Seven Boys, an Allegory of 
| the Pleiades, or Seven Stars,’ by Frances Floris, a 
print of which appeared in the Graphic, Decem- 
ber 26. Where is the original painting ? 

| Grorck Exuis, 
St. John’s Wood. 


Otp Terms usep sy Tanners, &c.—If any 
of your readers can explain any of the following 
terms, which occur in the Manchester Court Leet 
Records, 1624 to 1631, 1 shall be much obliged, 
A certain skin “‘called peeche hide,” “half a 
peech of Leather,” and “the said half peech of 
Leather.” A piece of skin called “a butt,” and 
two skins called “‘ butts” (is not this the skin off 
the buttock of the animal?) One little skin 
| called “‘ peache hide,” and two pairs of articles 
|called “ ossles” (“duo paria implement’ vocat’ 
oseles”). These articles called ‘ ossles,” it was re- 
turned by the jury specially empannelled to 
jorge them, were lawfully tanned, &c. I can- 
not find these words in any of the ordinary 
J. P. Earwaker, 








books of reference. 
| Pensarn, Abergele, N. Wales. 


C. Patcn.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ in- 
form me at what date writing paper bearing this 
name as a water-mark was in use! I have reasons 
for believing that it was prior to the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, but do not know of any 
work on the manufacture of paper likely to give 
the desired information. E. b, L., F.S.A.Scot. 

7, Orford Villas, Walthamstow. 


Soctery or Harrers.—I am anxious to identify 
the author of a sermon of the time of George II., 
which between the years 1746 and 1748 seems 

to have proved a useful stock one to the preacher, 
| whose handwriting I am told resembles that of 
| Bishop Sherlock. It is from the text Eccles, xi, 9, 
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and is noted as having been delivered on the fol- | 


lowing occasions :—“ Before ye Society of Hatters, 
8 Jan., 1746”; ‘*M. L. (17)46, Funeral of Mr. 
Fenton at Prestwich”; “ Eccles, (17)47”; “ Mrs. 


Scholes’s Sermon, (17)46”; “Oldham, (17)46”; | 


“Wid. Cook’s Funeral, (17)47-8”; “ Mr. James 
Wilson’s Funeral, (17)48.” What is known of the 
Society of Hatters ; and when did it cease to be a 
recognized company ? 
Ernest A. Epsiewnite. 
74, King Edward Road, Hackney. 


Prowse Famity.—In 10 Geo. IIT. an Act of 


Parliament was passed to confirm and render valid | 
and effectual a partition of divers lands, manors, | 


&c., in the several counties of Somerset, Wilts, 
Worcester, Surrey, Middlesex, and in the City of 
London, late the estates of Thomas Prowse, Esq., 
deceased, and which upon the death of George 
Prowse, Esq., his only son, devolved upon and 
vested in the two daughters and coheiresses of the 
said Thomas Prowse, deceased. Will one of your 
correspondents kindly assist me by taking a few 
notes fromthe Act, which I presume is to be found 
in the British Museum ? 
Epwarp Fry Wape. 

Axbridge, Somerset. 

Cuatxep Bistes.—In Chambers’s ‘ Book of 
Days,’ and under the date January 25 (vol. i. 
p. 164), “ Authorized Version of the Bible,” is the 
following paragraph : — 

“A copy of the Authorized Version was, as before, 
placed in each parish church that it might be accessible 
to all; and usually it was chained to the place. A 
sketch of such a Bible, remeining in Cumnor Church, 
Leicester, is given in the preceding page.”’ 

Will you kindly inform me if this subject, chained 

Bibles, has been fully treated in‘ N. & Q.,’ and 

where any list of such still remaining is to be found? 
ANTIQUARY. 


Pigkons AND Sick Prorie.—I shall be glad if 
some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ will tell me the origin 
and meaning of the custom of putting pigeons to 
the feet of persons very ill. It seems to have been 
usual in Pepys’s time (* Diary,’ October 19, 1663, 
and January 21, 1668), and there is still a super- 
stition in some parts of the country that a person 
cannot die easily if lying on a pillow containing 
pigeons’ feathers, H. Astiey Roserrs. 


Kwoxts : Wimes: Wrat.—Will some reader 


of ‘N. & ().’ be good enough to help me to identify | 
the fcllowing three names, which occur in the| 


itinerary of Prince Lewis of Anhalt, who came to 
England in 1596 ? 


(a) A “ ritter Knoxis,” who had probably some | 


official connexion with Whitehall, as he showed 
the visitors over the palace (end of June, 1596), 
Not finding the name of Knoxis, I tried Knollys ; 


but from what follows in the itinerary Knollys | 


cannot be right. The wife of “ritter Knoxis” was 
| of Dutch extraction. Sir Francis Knollys died on 
| March 22, 1596 (* N. & Q.,’ 24 S. iii. 449), and Sir 
| William Knollys’s first wife (who died in 1606) was 
the daughter of Lord Bray. 

(b) In Cambridge the prince was hospitably 
received by Herr Wimes, who must have been a 
head of a college, for the itinerary goes on to say 
he drew up specially well the rules of discipline, 
| &c., and was made “ freyherr” by James I. (“es 
| ward auch dieser mann zum freyherrn drauf er- 
hoben durch Konig Jacobs hand zu Sie ”—Sie for 
Sir?). The records of Cambridge University have 
no notice of this visit of the prince, and a certain 
Ludovicus Weems, of (ueen’s, was 8.T.B. 1621, 
| S.T.P. (by royal mandate) 1624, and held later on 
one of the Corpus livings. 

(c) One German mile from Ware the prince 
visited an Edelmann Johann Wrat, who spoke 
German very well and had spent a long time in 
Venice. This is, I suppose, John Wroth, who 
was sent on the queen’s special service to the 
Count Palatine and other princes of Germany 
(State Papers, 1599, July 4), and he probably 
belonged to the Wroth family who held in 
possession “the manor of Durants, now Durance, 
with a mansion on the high road between Ware 
and Edmonton, opposite Enfield” (Dan. Lysons, 
‘The Environs of London,’ vol. ii. p. 299). 


H. H. 


Curray’s Historica Fieas.—In an article 
on the new Parliament in the weekly edition of the 
Times it is said that the Irish electors seem to have 
voted “ with the unanimity of Curran’s historical 
fleas.” I should be glad to know to what this 
refers. James Hooper. 

Is not the reference to the assertion that the fleas 
were so numerous if they had been unanimous they 
would have pulled him out of bed! 


Ketiy.— Where was Michael Kelly’s saloon ? 
C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


George Way, or Dorcurster, Dorset 
County.—-This man was one of the subscribers 
to the fund which sent the Massachusetts colony 
to America, and June 16, 1632, in partnership 
with Thomas Purchas, was granted a patent for 
“a Plantation at Pechipscot.” Can any particulars 
of Way be given? Possibly some Dorset anti- 
quary may know something of him. 

James P. Baxter, 





| Joun Armetripinc.—Entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 1727; curate of Bispham, Lancashire, 

1767, where he died in 1791, aged eighty-three 

| years. His father’s name was Richard, and he 

was a Lancashire man. Information wanted about 

the father and son. H. Fisnwicx, F.S.A. 
The Heights, Rochdale. 
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‘Ame pes Bé&res.’—Who wrote ‘ L’Histoire 
Critique de l’Ame des Bétes’? C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 





Replies, 


DE COURCY PRIVILEGE. 
(6" §. xii. 270, 336, 39), 415, 474, 504.) 

It seems desirable that the nwm/er of times 
this has been asserted should be recorded; and 
a perfect list is nowhere more likely to be ob- 
tained than from your columns. [ cannot find 
more than five instances, viz., (1) Almericus, 
Lord Kingsale, 1669-1720, “ by walking to and 
fro with his hat on his head” in the presence 
chamber of William IIL. (no exact date is given to 
this exploit) is said to have attracted that king’s 
attention, to whom he explained his conduct by 
stating that he did so to assert the ancient pri 
vilege of his family, “ granted to John de Courci, 
Karl of Ulster, and his heirs, by John, King of 
England.” (2) His successor, Gerald, Lord King- 
sale, 1720-1759, executed the movement June 19, 
1720, before George I., and again (3) June 22, 
1727, before George II. (4) The next peer in 
succession, John, Lord Kingsale, 1759-1776, per- 
formed the (now fast becoming) celebrated “* hat 
trick” September 15, 1762, before George III.; 
and that, too, notwithstanding the prophecy of 
George Montagu, in a letter to Horace Walpole, 
dated February 6 in the same year, that “ our 
peers need not fear him assuming his privilege of 
being covered, for, till the king gives him a pen- 
sion, he cannot buy the offensive Hat.” See 
‘Eighth Report of the Royal Commission on His- 
torical MSS.’ (1881) second appendix, p. 115; and 
see also Archdall’s edition of Lodge’s ‘ Peerage of 
Ireland ’ (1789), vol. vi. p. 156, &e. 

After the lapse of about « century (during which 
period we hear from your correspondent, 6" 8. xii. 
336, of the non-performance of this ceremony before 
George LV. when in Ireland in 1821) one is somewhat 
surprised to find it reproduced (5) June 25, 1859, 
before the (Queen, though apparently without 
notice, which, in these days of more accurate in- 
vestigation, would probably have been fatal to its 
performance. The exhibitor of this date was the 
great-great-grandson, and the fourth peer in suc- 
cession, to the (once hatless) “ Hatter” of 1762. 

The matter of this somewhat questionable 
“right” would be greatly elucidated if answers 
could be furnished to the following queries, viz., 
(1) Is there any trustworthy documentary evidence 
of the wording of King John’s grant (1.¢., to the 
earl “ and his heirs ”), or even of the existence of the 
grant itself? (2) Is there any evidence whatever 
that the first Lord Kingsale was “ the heir” of the 
Earl of Ulster? (3) Was not “Johannes de 
Courci, Junior” (who was father of Milo, first 





Lord Kingsale), a bastard son of the said earl, 
who is stated by Giraldus Cambrensis to have 
died without lawful issue? (4) Supposing 
“Young John” not to have been such son, what 
proof is there of his parentage being such as 
would entitle him and his issue to be the heirs of 
the said earl? (5) Can any instance be produced 
of any Lord Kingsale claiming this right prior 
to the last decade of the seventeenth century ?—a 
somewhat modern date for the commencement of 
the exercise of such a medizval privilege. 

It may be observed that the pedigree of the 
family leads one to suppose that since 1642, and 
apparently since 1599, no Lord Kingsale was the 
heir (i.¢., heir general, though doubtless he was 
heir male) of the first lord, and, a fortiori, not of 
the Earl of Ulster. G. E. C. 


I am sorry that Somerset H. should imagine 
that I have taken an “undeserved attitude to- 
wards him,” or that I have “indulged in per- 
sonalities”; he should bear in mind that he 
commenced the attack on me in his letter of 
November 21, to which I have only fairly re- 
sponded. So far from making any personal attack 
on him, I was not, nor am I now, aware that the 
Stephen Tucker of Henry VIII.’s time was an 
ancestor of his; so I cannot fairly be charged with 
“ personality” towards Somers«r H.; but if he will 
show that he is descended from that person, and 
feels that any of my remarks have aggrieved him, 
I shall be ready to make the amend. 

It is refreshing to think that after John Forester 
and Stephen Tucker had obtained the “ privilege ” 
from Henry VIII., in feeble imitation of the 
“grand privilege” of the De Courcys, given them 
by King John, they found some other “ notion of 
enjoyment” than attempting to claim their pri- 
vilege from any sovereign since that time. 

Somerset H. is certainly a great sceptic in such 
matters, if tradition, custom, and admitted claims 
are not enough proof for him that King John did 
accord the De Courcy privilege as stated. 

In all probability the privilege was granted by 
word of mouth only, as that was enough in such 
remote times, without calling in the aid of any 
Herald. John Constantine, Lord Kingsale, was 
no doubt wise on this point, and did not think it 
necessary to take any counsel of members of the 
Heralds’ College on such a very simple matter as 
the making his claim to his splendid family “ pri- 
vilege.” 1 quite agree with Somenrser H. that it 
would certainly have been better if Lord Kingsale 
had consulted the Lord Chamberlain before attend- 
ing the levée on June 25, 1859, and claiming his 
undoubted privilege. 

This correspondence has been carried on by me 
in the best of tempers, and I hope Somerser H. 
will permit other people to hold an opinion upon 
a very interesting historic question, and express 
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their belief in the existence of the De Courcy 
right to wear the hat in the royal presence with- 
out fear of any refusal of such privilege, and I 
hope ere long this question will be put to the test. 
Lampton Youno. 


There is in the possession of the Rev. Henry 
Hill, of Buxball, Suffulk (the present re plineror 
tive ‘of the Eoglish branch of the Copinger family), 
the following curious grant, given to Walter 
Copinger, of Buxhall, by Henry VILL. :— 

“Henry R. 

“ Henry, by the grace of God, King of England and 
of France, and Lord of Ireland. 

“To all manor our subjects, as well of the spiritual 
pre-eminence and dignities, as of the temporal auctority, 
these our Letters hearing or seeing, and to every of them 
ts ting. 

* Whereas we be credibly informed that our trusty and 
well beloved subject Walter Copinger is so diseased in 
his head that without his great danger he cannot be 
convenieutly discovered of the same: In consideration 
whereof we have by these presents, licensed him to use 
and wear his Bonet upon his said head, as well in our 
presence as elsewhere, at his liberty—Whereot we will 
and command you and every of you to permit and suffer 
hita so to do, without any your challenge, disturbance, or 
interruption to the contrary, as ye and every of you tender 
our pleasure—Given under our signet, at our manor of 
Greenwych, the 24 day of October, in the fourth year 
of our reigne.’ 

L. H. 


Lord Kingsale attended the levée, as related. 
He was a very tall man, and wore a deputy- 
lieutenant’s uniform, which, in those days, ex- 
hibited a high cocked hat with a long straight 
feather; so that when he had his hat on he could 
scarcely enter the door without touching the top 
of it. Some of the courtiers rushed to stop him, 
but were prevented from interfering by those who 
knew him. SeBasTIAN. 


Hientanp Kitt (7 S. i. 8).—This question 
has been discussed before in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
See 1" S. ii. 62, 174, 470; iv. 7, 77, 107, 170, 445. 
According to the second edition of ‘ Notes to assist 
the Memory in Various Sciences,’ quoted by one 
of the many correspondents, ‘* Thomas Rawlinson, 
an iron-smelter and an Englishman, was the person 
who, about or prior to a.p. 1728 introduced the 
pheliebeg, or short kilt worn in the Highlands.” 
Planché, however, in his ‘Cyclopedia of Cos- 
tume’ (1876), vol. i. p. 396, states that “the period 
of the separation of the uncient feile-beag into a 
waistcout and kilt is at present unknown, but I 
imagine about the accession of James VI. to the 
throne of England.” G. F. R. 


W. A. P. will find a very good account of the 
origin of the kilt in Dr. James Browne's ‘ History 
of the Highlands and of the Highland Clans’ 





(Glasgow, 1835), vol. i. p. 101. Although in its 
present form, as worn by our Highland regiments, 
the kilt is ouly an adaptation of the ancient dress, | 








still the philabeg is probably of much earlier date 
than the beginning of the eighteenth century. The 
original form was the breacan feile, or chequered 
clothing, “consisting of a plain piece of tartan 
from four to six yards in length and two yards 
broad.” This “was adjusted with yreat nicety, 
and made to surround the waist in great plaits or 
folds, and was firmly bound round the loins with a 
leathern belt in such a manner that the lower side 
fell down to the middle of the knee joint, and 
then, while there were the foldings behind, the 
cloth was double before. The upper part was then 
fastened on the left shoulder with a large brooch 
or pin, so as to display to the utmost advantage 
the tastefulness of the arrangement, the two ends 
being sometimes suffered to hang down ; but that 
on the right side, which was necessarily the longer, 
was more usually tucked under the belt.” 

This was the “ belted plaid ” out of which General 
Wolfe’s tailors are said to have devised the mili- 
tary kilt and plaid as the two separate articles 
now worn by our Highland regiments. The 
modern plaid is simply an encumbrance, that of 
the officers being wound under the right and over 
the left arm, and having no connexion with the 
kilt below; while that of the men, worn only on 
full-dress parades, is a scrap of tartan brought 
from the waist to the left shoulder, and hanging 
thence in meagre folds. The plaid, both of men 
and officers, is dressy and picturesque, but useless ; 
representing as it does the free end of the old 
belted plaid (the folded end of which made the 
kilt), it is a part of the dress which soldiers clad 
in doublets might very well dispense with. In 
1884, when the feather bonnets of Highland reyi- 
ments were condemned on the score of economy, I 
ventured to advocate in the House of Commons the 
discontinuance of the modern plaid, rather than the 
abolition of the bonnet whose feathers had waved 
on so many continental battle-fields. The ostrich 
plumes are the military development of the feathers 
(whether of eagle or exotic birds) which the duine 
uasal (man of gentle birth) had the right to wear. 
It was from this class that the Black Watch was 
originally composed. 

The belted plaid had no pockets, so the sporan 
originated in the leathern pouch or purse which 
was suspended to the belt in front. 

If W. A. P. has access to Pont’s maps of Scot- 
land in Blaeu’s magnificent atlas (1662), and will 
turn to the chart of Aberdeen and Banff (p. 90), he 
will there find engraved beside the scala milia- 
rium the figure of a native in belted plaid. 

Hersert MaxwELt, 


I think Burton’s ‘ History of Scotland’ contains 
a statement that the kilt in its present form was 
made by Field Marshal Wade’s military tailor. 
SEBASTIAN, 


W. A. P. may be assured that his authority 
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was, at least, hasty in assertion, as there is ample 
evidence of the use of the kilt before 1700. A 
portrait of the Regent Murray at Taymouth 
Castle (circ. 1560) represents him in the kilt and 
belted plaid. A good deal may be gathered on 
the subject from Campbell’s ‘ Popular Tales of the 
West Highlands,’ vol. iv. Your correspondent 
might also find something to the purpose in a 


series of letters to the Scotsman by Lord Archi- | 
bald Campbell, either in 1882 or 1883; I think in 


the former year. Their dates, I see by a note 
made at the time, were Jan. 31, Feb. 2, 3, 19, 24, 
25, 28, and April 19. But references will be 
found in the ‘Popular Tales’ to the principal 
authorities on the subject ; see especially pp. 368 
und 371-4. Browne’s ‘ History of the Highlands’ 
might also be consulted. 
B. Montgomerie Rankine, 


The subject of the antiquity of the Highland 
dress and the reticence of historians respecting it 
is discussed in chap. xxiii, ‘On the National 
Costume of Scotland,” in the ‘ History of British 
Costume,’ by J. R. Planché (Knight’s “ Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge,’ Lond., 1834, pp. 332 
351). The kilt is noticed at pp. 340-1. 

Ep. Marsuatt, 

Many of the figures sculptured on Sweno’s stone, 
near Forres, appear to wear the kilt. The stone is 
thought to commemorate some battle with the 
Danes. G. B. Loyesrarr. 

[This subject is fully discussed by Lord Archibald 
Campbell in his ‘ Records of Argyll’ (Blackwood & Sons), 
reviewed 6' 8, xii. 79.) 


Eart or Anous (6™ §, xii. 494).—Archibald 
Douglas, sixth Earl of Angus, was son of George, 
Master of Angus, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of John, first Lord Drummond. The said George, 
Master of Angus, was son of Archibald, fifth Eurl 
of Angus, by Elisabeth, daughter of Robert, Lord 
Boyd. He fell at the battle of Flodden, 1513. 

Constance Russe... 

Swallowfield, 


| 1487-8). These facts are given in Burke’s ‘ Peer- 

age, in Anderson’s ‘Scottish Nation,’ and in that 
portion of the ‘ New Peerage,’ by G. E. C., published 
in vol, i, of the new series of the Genealogist, for 
i884. <As G. E. C. mentions certain points in 

| the earlier history of the descent of the earldom 
of Angus in the Douglas line which have suggested 
matter for doubt to the present Jearned Lyon in his 
valuable edition of the Exchequer Rolls of Scot- 
land, it may be taken that neither authority was 
aware of doubts or difficulties concerning Archi- 
bald, sixth earl C. H. E. CaArMIcHAEL, 

New University Club, S.W. 


The sixth Earl of Anyus was eldest son of 
George Douglas, Master of Angus, and Elizabeth 
Drummond, who were married circa 1488, the 
year in which James, ninth and last Earl of 
Douglas, died at Lindores Abbey. George, the 
| Master, was slain at Flodden a few months before 
| the death of his father, Archibald “* Bell-the-Cat,” 
the fifth earl. His mother, Bell-the-Cat’s first 
| wife, was Elizabeth Boyd, elder daughter of 
| Robert, first Lord Boyd (ancestor of the Earls of 
Kilmarnock and Erroll). His wife was Elizabeth, 
second daughter of Sir John Drummond, first 
| Lord Drummond (ancestor of the Earls of Perth, 
| of Viscount Strathallan, and of Lady Willoughby 
D’Eresby). Archibald Douglas, the fifth earl, 
having received an affront from the King of Scot- 
land before the battle of Flodden, left the field 
“in tears of indignation,” but his sons, George 
and Sir William of Glenbervie, and two hundred 
gentlemen of the name fell in that fratricidal 
struggle. Sioma. 


Archibald, sixth earl, was the son of George, 
Master of Angus (killed at Flodden in the lifetime 
of his father, old Archibald “ Bell-the-Cat ”), and 
Margaret, daughter of John, Lord Drummond. 

HERMENTRUDE. 

[Similar information is supplied by F.S.A.Scot. and 

Mr. Joun Ravewirre, |} 


Imary (6% S. xii. 187).—This ware is china. 





This is not a query concerning the history of 
the earls of the Red Douglas line generally, as | 
the heading would naturally indicate. If your | 
correspondent Mr. C. H. Sanpars is in pos- | 
session of any documents by which he thinks he | 
can establish a different parentage for Archibald, | 
sixth Earl of Angus, from that given in the 
peerages, readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will doubtless be 
glad to know the nature of the documents. Other- 
wise I almost feel that I am taking up valuable | 


| 





Esoracum might consult ‘Japanese Potteries’ 
(“South Kensington Museum Descriptive Cata- 
logue Series”), by A. W. Franks ; ‘ Mémoire sur 
la Porcelaine du Japon,’ by Dr. Hoffman, appended 
to Julien’s ‘ Histoire de la Porcelaine Chinoise,’ 
Paris, 1856; or ‘ Keramic Art of Japan,’ by Auds- 
ley and Bowen, 1881, might possibly assist him. 

H. G. GriFrinnoors. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Cocers’ Hatt (7 §. i. %).—The present es- 





space unwarrantably in order to state such a well- | teemed County Court judge of Cavan tells me that 
known descent. Archibald, sixth earl, grandson | Cogers’ Hall was certainly in Shoe Lane, not 
and heir (1514) of Archibald “ Bell-the-Cat,” fifth | Bride Lane, as alleged by Cunningham. He often 
earl, was son of George, Master of Angus—who fell | took part in its debates, and once invited the 
at Flodden, vitd patris—by Elizabeth, second | great pulpit orator Fr. Tom Burke to accompany 
daughter of John, first Lord Drummond (cr, | him in disguise. Fr. Burke gave his old school- 
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fellow, Mr. J. J. Brady, C.E., Galway, an account | from the trunk of a tree in the left-hand corner of 
of a visit thade by him “to a debating club in | the picture is a shield of arms within the ribbon 


London—how he quietly listened until two orators 
had delivered themselves of some ponderous plati- 
tudes—and then smashed them into smithereens.” 
I find some reference to these incidents in ‘* The 
Life of Father Thomas Burke,’ by your corre- 
spondent Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick, F.S.A., lately 
published by Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., vol. it. 
p. 263, and fully reviewed in the Morning Post 
of Dec. 25 last. JUVERNA. 


I have so many errors and blunders to answer 
for that I hope my good friend Mr. C. A. Warp 
will excuse me if I decline to be made responsible 
for any statement on this subject. I never wrote 
a line about either Covers’ Hall or Shoe Lane, and 
I am quite ignorant of the locality of the former. 
It is well to put the saddle on the right horse. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


If Mx. Waxp had read Mr. Parkinson’s sketch 
of the Cogers’ Hall given in the first volume of 
‘Old and New London,’ which, I believe, was 
written by the late Mr. Thornbury, and not by 
Mr. Walford, he would have found the following 
paragraph :— 

“* Established 1755’ is inscribed on the ornamental 
signboard above us, and ‘ Instituted 1756’ on another 
signboard near.”"—Vol, i. p, 125. 

With regard to the locality of Cogers’ Hall, the 
following extract from an editorial answer to a 
query concerning the Coachmakers’ Company (3"¢ 
5. vii. 496) will probably explain the difference 
between Mr. Thornbury and Mr. Cunningham :— 

“The Society of Cogers, founded in 1755, is nothing 
more or less than a political debating club, meeting 
sometimes in one place and sometimes in another. Its 
present Discussion Hall is at Mr. G. Walter's house « 
refreshment in Shoe Lane, Fleet Street.” 

This was written in June, 1865. G. F. R. B. 

[Mr. E. H, Coneman supplies the same reference as 
G. F. KR. B., and says that the “ political debating club 
known as Cogers’ Hall met sometimes in one place and 
sometimes in another,’’} 


Herarvic (6 §. xii. 516).—In the hall at 
Broughton Castle, Oxfordshire, the seat of Lord 
Saye and Sele, is a portrait of the famous Lord 
Burghley, the father of Robert, Earl of Salisbury. 
He is represented as riding on a white ass (or 
mule), with short docked tail, on a side saddle, but 
on the off side. He wears a short robe of gold 
tissue, with a short cloak over it of the same 
material, lined and fringed with scarlet, a black 
cap on his head coming down over the ears, a 
white frill round his neck, and white cuffs round 
the wrists. His hands are bare; the left hand 


holds the reins, and in the right is a rose and 
Round his neck is the chain and 


Suspended by a red ribbon 


a honeysuckle. 
order of the Garter. 


| 


| 





|of the Garter, and on it six bearings, the same, 


doubtless, as those which T, W. W. 8. mentions : 
land 6, Cecil. 2, Per pale, gu. and az.,a lion 
rampant, arg., supporting between the paws a tree 
eradicated vert (Wynston). Sir Thomas Cecil, 
circa Ric. II., married Margaret, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Gilbert Wynston, Kt. 3, Sa., three 
castles triple-towered, arg., in fessoint an annulet 
of the second (Casteleine). 4, Arg., on a bend gu. 
cotised or, three cinquefoils of the third (Ecking- 
ton). Richard Cecil, who died May 19, 1552, 
married Jane, daughter and heiress of William 
Eckington, of Bourn, co. Lincoln. 5, Arg., a 
chevron between three chess-rooks ermines (Walcot 
or Pinchbeck). Below isthe motto, “Cor unum 
via una.” G. L. G. 


1 and 6, Cecil. 2, Per pale, gules and azure, a 
lion ramp. holding a tree vert (Winston). Sir 
Thos, Sitselt=Margaret, d. and h. of Sir Gil- 
bert Winston. 3, Sable, a plate between three 
castles argent (Carleone, ? Castleton). 4, Argent, 
on a bend cotised gules, three cinquefoils or 
(Eckington). Rich. Cyssel=Eliz., d. and h. of 
Wm. Eckington, of Bourn, co. Lincoln. 5, Ar- 
gent, a chevron between three chess-rooks ermine 
(Walcote). See Bray and Manning’s ‘Surrey, ’ 
vol. iii, p. 274; also Misc, Gen. et Herald., May, 
1885. H. 8. W. 


The quarterings of Robert, first Earl of Salis- 
bury, are as follows:—1 and 6, Barry of ten argent 
and azure, over all six escutcheons sable, on each 
a lion rampant of the first (Cecil) ; 2, Per pale 
gules and azure, a lion rampant argent, holding in 
both paws a tree eradicated vert (Winston) ; 3, 
Sable, a plate between three towers triple-towered 
argent (Cairleon); 4, Argent, on a bend cotised 
gules three cinquefoils arg. (Heckington or Eck- 
ington); 5, Argent, a chevron between three 
chess-rooks ermines (Wallcott). 

The alliances may briefly be explained thus :— 

Thomas Sitsilt (Cecil) mar. Margaret, d. and h. 
of Gilbert Winston (2), who brought in Cairleon 
(3).—Vis. Glou., 1623. 

Richard Sitsilt, fourth in descent from the said 
Thomas (although the Gloucestershire Vis. makes 
him third), mar. Jane, d. and h. of William Heck- 
ington (4), of Bourn, Lincolnshire, who, I suppose, 
brought in Walcott (5).—Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ 
vol. iii, This Richard was father of William 
Cecil, Lord Burleigh, whose arms are given quar- 
terly of six as above in the ‘ Book of Knights,’ by 
Mr. Metcalfe. Cuarxs L, Bett. 

Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 


The correct blazon, &c., are as follows :— 
1, Barry of ten arg. and az., over all six 
escutcheons (3, 2, 1) sa. each charged with a lion 
ramp. of the first (Cecil) ; 2, Parted per pale gu, 
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and az., a lion ramp. arg. sustaining a tree vert 
(Winston of Hereford) ; 3, Sable, a plate between 
three towers triple-towered, with ports disp. arg. 
(Cairleon) ; 4, Arg., on a bend between two cot- 
tises gu. three cinquefoils or (Heckington of 
Bourne, co. Lincoln); 5, Arg., a chev. between 
three chess-rooks ermines (Walcot of Walcot, co. 
Lincoln, quartered by Heckington of Bourne). 
Justin Simpson, 

Stamford. 

P.S.—To my query (6S. xii. 517) I may add 
that Mildred Emlin proved her husband's will at 
Lincoln August 16, 1693. 


I believe the three roses are for Carey, viz., 
three roses argent on a bend sable. 

T. W. Carey. 

Guernsey. 

If T. W. W. 8. will drop me a line I will send 
him a rubbing of the Salisbury coat in question, 
which I hope to take in a few days. 

J. G. Braprorp. 

157, Dalston Lane, E. 


(Mr. J. Ravorirve sends an answer corresponding 
with that of Mr, Justin Srupsow, | 


Waits anp Mummers (6" S, xii. 489).— 
** Mummers ” were inquired about recently in the 
‘Local Notes and Queries’ of the Birmingham 
Weekly Post. Numerous answers were received, 
and many various versions and details given from 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Oxfordshire, Glou- 
cestershire, &c. If J. B.S. would like to have a 
copy I shall be glad to send him one of nearly all 
that appeared in print. Este. 


Bett or THe Hop (7 §. i. 7).—Surely the 
‘ bell” is the fruit of the hop, which may be said 
to resemble a bell in shape. Reynolde Scot, in 
his ‘ Perfite Platforme* of a Hoppe Garden,’ &c. 
(1574), states that “the good and the kindely 
Hoppe beareth a great and a greene Stalke, a large 
and a harde bell” (p. 8); and in speaking of the 
wild hop says that ‘‘ the fruite is eyther altogither 
seede, or else loose and light belles” (p. 9). In 
the passage quoted by Dr. Murray from the 
edition of 1578, which, by the way, does not ap- 
pear in the edition of 1574, I understand Scot to 
mean that commonly about St. Margaret’s Day 
hops came into flower, and that about Lammas 
the fruit or bell appeared. G. F. R. B. 


In the beginning of the fifteenth century I have 
twice come upon the above as a sign for houses 
in London. In the Patent Rolls for the year 
1400 (1 Henry IV., 8, 17) “The Bell on the 
Hope” is the name of a house in Friday Street. 
In Additional Charters (Brit. Mus.), 5313, dated 


* Another of Dr. Murray's words, used in the sense of 
plan or model, 





February 14, 1402, a messuage called the “ Belle 
on the Hoop,” with four shops annexed, situate in 
the parishes of St. Marie de la Stronde and St. 
Clement Danes, passes into the possession of the 
Prioress of Kilburn. I have always thought that 
the sign meant the bell on the hoop, but Dr. 
Morray’s note makes it probable that it may 
mean the hop-bell. J. H, Wyuir. 
Rochdale. 


Sicy or tHe Swan (6 S, xii. 515).—Blome 
says :— 

“As touching the antiquity of these signs which we 
call arms, Diodorus Siculus maketh mention that Osyris, 
son to Cham,as well as his sons and others, did paint 
certain signs upon their Shields, Bucklers, and other 
weapons. And we find in Homer and in Virgil that the 
Hero's had their Signs or Marks whereby their persons 
were distinctly known and discerned in Battel,” 

And he goes on to say that 

“in the first assumption of these Signs, every man did 
take to himself some such Beast, Bird, Fish, Serpent, or 
other creature as he thought best fitted his Estate, or 
whose nature and quality did in some sort quadrate with 
his own or wished to be resembled unto.”’ 

And furthermore he says that “after long 
tract of time these tokens became remunerations 
for service, and were bestowed upon Martial men, 
Learned men, or such as had performed any ex- 
cellent work”; and “the Heralds had to devise 
with discretion arms correspondent to the desert 
of the person.” ‘‘The Swan,” Blome also says, 
“was called by the Ancients Apollo’s Bird, because 
those that are learned know best how to contemn 
this life, and to die with resolution and comfort.” 
This, of course, is an allusion to the fable that 
swans sing from joy before they die. 

Dr. Brewer says that the swan, like the peacock 
and pheasant, was an emblem of the parade of 
chivalry. Every knight chose one of these birds, 
which was associated with God, the Virgin, and 
his lady-love in his oath, and hence their use as 
public-house signs. 

In the ‘ British Apollo,’ 1710, the following lines 
occur :— 

I’m amazed at the signs, 
As I pasa thro’ the town 
To see the odd mixture, 
A Magpye and Crown, 
The Whale and the Crow, 
The Razor and Hen, 
The Leg and Sev'n Stars, 
The Bible and Swan. 
The last odd combination may bear the same 
allusion mentioned by Mr. Carey. 

King Edward III. made use of a white swan as 
one of his badges; and, according to Ritson, the 
motto displayed upon his shield and wrought upon 
his surcoat at a celebrated tournament at Canter- 
bury ran thus:— 

Hay, hay, the wyth swan, 
By godes soule I am thy man. 


Thomas of Woodstock, Edward III.’s sixth son, 
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adopted the swan for his cognizance, and both | These lands the canons afterwards exchanged with 


Henry IV. and Henry V. had it as one of their | 
badges. Constance RussELt. 
Swallowfield, 


The swan argent, collared and chained or, one | 
of the badges of the house of Lancaster, is derived | 
from the family of the De Bohuns, Henry Boling- | 
broke, Duke of Lancaster, afterwards Henry IV., | 
having married Mary de Bohun, youngest daughter | 
aud coheir of Humfrey, Earl of Hereford, Essex, 
and Northampton. The De Bohuns derived the | 
swan as Earls of Essex from the Mandevilles or | 
Magnavillas, whom they through marriage suc- | 
ceeded in the earldom. The Mandevilles appear | 
to have been related to Adam Fitz Swanne or 
Swanus (perhaps originally Sweyn or Swayn, a 
common Danish name), who was seised of large 
estates in the north of England temp. William the 
Conquerer. 

The swan was also borne by the Nevils, 
and formed the crest of the Staffords, the 
Buckinghams, the Beauchamps, the Bouchiers, and 
many other noble families. 

CarouineE Fisnwick. 


A swan was one of the badges of King Henry V. 
It is not improbable that this bird, used as the sign 
ofan inn, may in some cases have been taken from 
this royal symbol. Epwarb PEracock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Eron Monten (6 §. xii. 494).—The last Eton 
Montem was in 1846. H. S. W. 


Montem was originally an annual festival, but 
after 1775 was only celebrated once in three years, 
It was finally abolished in 1847, as it interfered 
greatly with school work, and after the opening of 
the railway the crowds of sightseers became in- 
tolerable. Everarp Home CoLeman, 

71, Brecknock Road, 

The Montem was last performed at Salt Hill in 
1846. ©. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 

Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ says, “ The 
Montem was discontinued in 1847,” so that the 
last performance must have taken place in 1844. 

Epwarp H, Marsuatt, M.A. 





Hastings. 

The last Montem was celebrated on May 28, 
1844. See H. C. Maxwell Lyte’s ‘ History of Eton 
College’ (1875), pp. 467-73; Annual Register, 
1844, Chron., p. 59 ; ibid., 1847, Chron., p. 65. 

G. F. R. B. 

Mertona: Axeperca: Bexiasca (6" §. xii. 
495).—Is it possible that for Belaga should be read 
“ Helaga,” 4. ¢., Healaugh, near Tadcaster ? 

Ww. C. B. 








William Fossard the elder gave Akeberga and 
Belaga to the canons of Merton, near London, | 


the monks of Meaux, near Beverley, for others at 


Wharrom. Belaga, ‘‘near Lockington,” was a 


grange built by the said William Fossard, which 


subsequently belonged to the nuns of Swine. As 
to Akeberga, no wonder J. S. was unable to find 
it, as the monks of Meaux themselves were un- 
certain about this ‘‘ vaccary so called,” unless the 
manor of Berge, near Ake, in the parish of Lock- 
ington, or a portion of the grange of Belaga in the 
same parish. Thus the ‘Chron. Monasterii de 
Melsa’ answers J. S.’s queries fully (vol. i. pp. 103 
and 110). Lockington, Swine, and Meaux are all 
near Beverley. A. 8. Ettis. 


Scotcn Names or Fisnes (7 §. i. 8).—My 
solution is certainly the right one. Scotch MSS. 
confuse t with c, and e witho, Hence scuir is an 
error for stuir, sturgeon. Pellat is for pollac, i.e., 
a whiting, which Jamieson calls a gwiniad, mean- 
ing thereby the Welsh gwyniad. And pran is the 
correct spelling of prawn, not connected with 
either brandling or parr, Wattrer W. Sxeart. 


I take it that pellat is pellock, the common name 
amongst Scottish fishermen for the porpoise, being, 
in fact, its Gaelic equivalent. Can pran be prawn, 
the vowel being pronounced with the broad open 
sound, as it almost certainly would have been in 
Scotland at that period? Scuir passes me. On 
the West Highland coast scuither means « jelly- 
fish. B. Montcomerte Rankine, 


Pellat resembles pellock, the name still given to 
the porpoise by the Scotch fishermen (Gaelic 
peileag). Pran suggests prawn, M.E. prane 
(‘ Prompt. Parvulorum ’). 

Herpert MAaxweELt. 


Avenues or Trees (6 §. xii. 495).— 

“The custom of making avenues of lime trees was 
adopted in the time of Lewis X1V., and accordingly the 
approaches to the residences of the French as well as 
the English gentry of that date were bordered with lime- 
trees. It subsequently fell into disrepute for this pur- 
pose, on account of its coming late into leaf, and shedding 
its foliage early in autumn, and was supplanted by the 
Hornbeam and Elm,.”—Rev. C, A. Johns’s ‘ Forest Trees 
of Great Britain,’ s. v. “ Lime.” 

Epwarv H. Marsnauti, M.A. 

Hastings. 


The querist will find the information he wants 
in Loudon’s ‘ History of Gardening.’ Most books 
on trees and arboriculture generally give historical 
accounts more or less extensive. W. Roserts. 


Nostoc (6 §, xii. 496).—The dictionaries, so 
far as I know them, pass over nostoc, stcissimis 
pedibus. In Loudon’s ‘Cyclopedia of Plants’ it 
is mentioned as ‘fa name first used by Paracelsus, 
without an explanation of its meaning.” 

Epwarp H, Marsnatt, M.A, 

Hastings, 
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Weartnercocks (6 §, xii. 515).—Brand says : | impaled with Plymouth are the arms of Herbert, 


“ Vanes on the tops of steeples were anciently made 
in the form of a cock, and put up, in Papal times, to 
remind the clergy of watchfvlness.” 

“In summitate crucis, que companario vulgo im- 
ponitur, galli gallinacei effugi solet figura, que ecclesia- 
rum rectores vigilantiz admoneat.”—Du Cange, ‘ Gloss.’ 

In ‘ A Helpe to Discourse ’ (1633) is the follow- 
ing query and answer :— 

“ Q. Wherefore on the top of church steeples is the 
cocke set upon the crosse, of a long continuance ? 

“A. The flocks of Jesuits will answer you. For in- 
struction : that whilst aloft we behold the crosse and the 
cocke standing thereon, we may remember our sinnes, 
and with Peter seeke and obtaine mercy, as though 
without this dumbe cocke, which many will not hearken 
to untill he crow, the Scriptures were not a sufficient 
larum.” 


Constance Russet. 
Swallowfield. 


Thomas Delafield left an account of weather- 
cocks, the manuscript of which is described briefly 
in 5 S. vi. 165. W. C. B. 


Icnapor (6% S. xii. 496).— A. R.’s Bible 
(1 Sam. iv. 21, 22) would have enabled him to 
answer his query, at least as to the meaning. The 
word means “ Where is the glory ?” or “‘ The glory 
is departed,”—literally “ No glory,”—and it is quite 
easy to conceive a more or less lax interjectional 
use of it, As to the origin of this use, historically 
speaking, that is another question. I am not able 
to answer it; it is, perhaps, a matter for Dr. 
Murray. I can only remember that Scott puts 
it into the mouths of David Deans (1818) and 
Isaac the Jew (1819). 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Treneglos, K enwyn, Truro. 


Extreme (6 §. xii. 495).—This is, no doubt, 
the Latin extimus. The following passage, which 
I find in Lewis and Short, will explain both the 
word and its connexion:—* Novem orbes, quorum 
unus est ccelestis, extimus, qui reliquos omnes 
complectitur” (Cic., ‘Rep.,’ vi. 17). “ Heaven 
exteme ” is, according to the old astronomy, the 
last—-supercelestial—sphere ; the abode of God 
and of the blessed. Cc. B. M. 


as he says. But they misled him as to the name 
of the bishop. The name of the bishop is not 
Herbert. He is a Vaughan of the ancient race of 
Vaughan of Courtfield, who carry Herbert first, in 
virtue of a Herbert descent, Vaughan (Three 
child’s heads, each encircled with a serpent) fol- 
lowing. D. P. 

Stuart’s Lodge, Malvern Wells. 

The personal arms of the Roman Catholic pre- 
late, which are impaled on his episcopal seal with 
those assumed for his see of Plymouth, are those 
of Vaughan, not Herbert. Both these families 
bore the same coat—Per pale az. and gu., three 
lions ramp. arg.—a fact of which I was not mind- 
ful in attributing the coat to the better-known 
name. Mr. Anous confirms my suspicion with 
regard to the assumption of arms by Roman 
Catholic prelates in Great Britain. Can he kindly 
inform me if foreign prelates do the same? 
of the episcopal seals which I have seen in Spain 
are wonderful compositions from an heraldic point 
of view. Joun Woopwarp. 


Some 


Tanater (6 §, xii. 447, 522).—My attention 
has been drawn to a passage at the second of the 
above references, where mention is made of *‘ Miss 
Boyd, F.S.A.” Will you please allow me to state 
that the initials F.S.A. are universally allowed to 
mean “ Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries,” and, 
as we have no lady fellows, Miss Boyd is not a 
member of our society. It is also officially notified 
in the Journal of the Society of Arts for Nov. 22, 
1867, that the members of that society “neither 
by charter, by the by-laws, nor by custom” have 
any authority for placing the letters F.S.A. after 
their names. 

W. H. Sr. Joun Horr, Assist. Sec. 

Soc. Antiq. Lond, 

[Our correspondent should doubtless have put the 
abbreviation “ Newce,”’ after the letters F.S.A. ] 


Toot Hitt (6 §., xii. 491).—I fear the state- 
ment that “Toot Hill means the place of a folk- 
mote” will not bear critical examination. The 
word has no connexion, etymologically, with a folk- 
mote or popular assembly, such as appears in the 
Danish Thing-wall or the Saxon Burh, The 





Seat or Granp Inquisitor (6 §. xii. 387, 
438, 472; 7" S. i. 17).—Mr. Woopwarp has 
blazoned quite correctly the arms of the Catholic 
see of Plymouth. I have the bishop's seal before | 
me. The coat was designed shortly after the | 
restoration of the Catholic hierarchy. It was | 
given to the see, no doubt, in the same way, and 
certainly by the same authority, as those of the 
ancient sees of England and elsewhere. On the 
bishop’s receiving from the Holy See the admi- 
nistration of the new diocese all details would be 
settled by him. The coat of the see would be one. 

The family arms which Mr, Woopwarp saw 


| discover far-fetched etymologies, 


corresponding term in Cymric is Caer, We must, 
therefore, look elsewhere for an explanation ; 
and that is not very difficult to find. Toot, Tot, 
Tut, are very common English prefixes. We 
have Toot-ing in Surrey; Toote Hill or Tuthill 
Fields, Westminster; Tot-hill, Lincoln; Tot-ley, 
Derbyshire; Tot-nes, Devon; Tot-tenham, Middle- 
sex; Tot-teridge, Herts; Tut-bury, Stafford; cum 
multis aliis. It will be found that in the majority 
of cases they indicate an eminence, not rugged or 
precipitous, but a gentle swelling from a plain. 
Ingenious persons have troubled themselves to 
Mr. Edward 








16, ’86. 
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Walford (‘Old and New London,’ iv, 14) derives 
it “from the Welsh word 7 wt, a spring or rising ”; 


the simple answer to which is that there is no such | 


word in the Welsh language with that meaning. 
There is a word Twt, but it signifies something 
quite different. Another antiquary, quoted by 


Mr. Walford, derives the name from 7'eut, “the | 


chief divinity of the Druids, and the equivalent of 
Thoth, the Egyptian Mercury.” The Druids and 
the Egyptians offer an inexhaustible source to 
those whose only idea of etymological inquiry is 
that of idle guesswork. Canon Taylor (‘Words and 
Places’) quotes Lucan for the Celtic divinity Teu- 
tates, or Taith, and considers that Tot-hill, &c., 
may possibly have been seats of Celtic worship. 

It happens not unfrequently that inquirers roam 
abroad in search of information which lies at their 
feet if they will only stoop to pick it up. 

The old English or Saxon verb Totian means 
to lift up, to elevate; “eminere, tanquam cornu 
in fronte.” It has its equivalent in Old Ger. 
Tuttel, Tutta. Hence the idea of watching and 
surveying. Tote-hylle is given in the ‘Catholicon 
in Lingua Materna,’ the oldest English-Latin 
dictionary, with the Latin equivalent specula, a 
height, eminence, look-out. Hence the verb to 
toot, anciently to tote, to spy, look carefully, to 
pry. Toot-hill is the English “ Look-out.” 

The fullest information on this subject will be 
found in Mr. Albert Way’s notes to the edition of 
the ‘ Promptorium Parvulorum’ published by the 
Camden Society. Sub voc. “ Totehylle” he gives 
a note with an exhaustive list of quotations and 
references, leaving not a shadow of doubt as to 
the origin and application of the term Toote-hill. 

J. A. Pictoy, 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree, 


Crest-Wreatus anp Mantres (6™ S. xii. 
514).—I think I am right in saying that when 


there is metal in the arms—and surely there 
generally is—the wreath should be twined of a 
strand of that metal and of one which is of the 
tincture of the field. I have the impression that 
not more than six alternations of metal and tinc- 
ture should be shown in the representation of a 
wreath, and that the metal should be first in the 
series. Engravers, carriage-painters, and other 
workmen usually know so little of heraldry that 
we cannot wonder their performances are fertile in 
examples of errors which may come to be cited as 
precedents. St. SwitHiy, 
In Scotland the latter are always given gules 


and argent. Georce ANGUS, 
St. Andrew's, N.B. 


| loughby d’Eresby family. Many of the signboards 
were done by some “limner, who travelled the 
country and took likenesses for fifteen shillings a 
| head,” like the nameless wanderer whose fame 
| lives in the pages of ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield.’ 

H. G. GrirFInHooreE, 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Witiram Powett, tae “ Hiegneate Propurr” 
(6™ S. xii. 493).—Powell held a situation in the 
| Treasury, but he was unfortunately lucky in gain- 
ling a prize of 5001. in a lottery, from which time 
|he neglected his official duties and never ceased 
wandering after lottery speculations. He soon lost 
not only the 5001., but his situation, which he was 
permitted to resign upon a very small pension. 
He lived in Sloane Street, at the expense of some 
friends, until Aug. 15, 1803, and was buried in 
the burying-ground, King’s Road, Chelsea, at the 
age of sixty-four. For several years, in all seasons 
and weathers, he walked early in the morning 
from Sloane Street to the foot of Highgate Hill, 
then, raising his hands to heaven as in the act of 
devotion, would start off in a run, and never 
stopped or looked back till he had reached the 
top; but if stopped, would return to the spot 
whence he started, and recommence his running 
till he had accomplished his purpose. When 
asked the cause of this practice, he replied that 
when he ceased to ascend the hill in that manver 
the world would be no more. This gained him 
the appellation of “the prophet,” by which he was 


| known at Highgate. 


Everarp Home CoLemany. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Tonista (7™ S. i. 7).—The list of works on 
Tunis given by H. 8. A. does not include ‘ Tunis, 
the Land and People,’ by the Chevalier Ernest von 
Hesse Warteg, published by Chatto & Windus 
some three years ago. J. Woopwarp. 


Carisprook CastLe AND Newport (7 §. i. 
9).—C. A. J. M. would find all the principal early 
engravings of places connected with the period 
comprised in Clarendon—and, of course, therefore, 
of Carisbrook and Newport—in the Sutherland 
collection in the Bodleian. There is a complete 
catalogue, in two quarto volumes, which must be 
in the British Museum. Ep. MarsBatt. 


Carew Rateicu (6 §. xii, 448, 527).—Car- 





lyle’s list of Long Parliament members is probably 
based chiefly upon that given in the ‘ Parl. His- 
tory,’ and is far from exhaustive as to names 
or conclusive as to the constituencies represented. 


Sien-Patstina Artists (6% S. xii. 494).—One | The “ Recruiters” for Kellington (or Callington), 
the best-known signboards painted by an artist is| brought in to replace the “ disabled” members, 
that of “The Royal Oak,” at Bettws-y-Coed, by | were, as I have already shown (6 S. xii. 448) 
David Cox. It is now, after much stormy weather | Edward, Lord Clinton, and Thomas Dacres, who 


and litigation, safe in the possession of the Wil-| were elected circa September, 1646, 
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quently, if Carew Raleigh represented this Cornish 
borough, he must have been returned later on in 
the place of one of these. Thomas Dacres was 
one of the “secluded” members in December, 
1648. Lord Clinton ceased to be a member about 
the same time, or possibly a little earlier, but 
whether from death or seclusion has not been 
ascertained. If from the former, Raleigh may 
have been elected in his stead, retaining his seat 
—like Prynne in the case of Newport—but a few 
weeks till expelled by the “ Purge.” The date of 
decease of Lord Clinton (who was eldest son of 
Theophilus, Earl of Lincoln) would, could it cor- 
rectly be ascertained, possibly help to solve the 
difficulty. W. D. Piyx. 


Inscriptions ON WELLS AnD Fonts (6 §. 
xii. 349, 394; 7" S. i. 15).—On a font in Cat- 
terick Church, York, is an inscription around the 
pedestal—the letters I, A. R. or C., in Old Eng- 
lish, and above, in panels, are shields of arms of 
the local gentry. On one shield are the arms of 
Fairfax (?), on another the letter B, on a third the 
arms of Cleborn of Killerby, near Catterick, and 
several other shields on other panels that I cannot 
recall, Will some correspondent oblige me with 
the meaning of the inscription and date of this 
font? It seems to be of the fifteenth century. 

F. A. Dixon. 

Philadelphia, 


(R. F. C. supplies an inscription which has already 
appeared. | 


Hosein (6 §. xii. 429; 7" S. i. 
kington says :— 


“It is observed by most authors that Holbein always 
painted with his left hand; though one modern writer 
objects against that tradition (what he considers as a 
proof) that in a portrait of Holbein painted by himself, 
which was in the Arundelian collection, he is repre- 
sented holding the pencil in the right hand. But, with 
great deference to the opinion of that ingenious connois- 
seur, that evidence cannot be sufficient to eet aside so 
general a testimony of the most authentic writers on 
this subject ; because, although habit and practice might 
enable him to handle the pencil familiarly with his left 
hand, yet, as it is so unusual, it must have had but an 
unseemly and awkward appearance in a picture ; which 
probably might have been his real inducement for repre- 
senting himself without such a peculiarity. Besides, the 
writer of Holbein’s life at the end of the treatise by De 
Pilea mentions a print by Hollar, still extant, which 
describes Holbein drawing with his left hand.” 


Pilkington agrees with J. Bagford in giving the 
date of Holbein’s death as 1554, but at the age of 


fifty-six. Harotp Mater, Colonel. 
Dublin. 


14).—Pil- 


*‘Marmapuke Mottipty’s Merry Mertuop’ 
(7* S. i. 8).—A. W. R. might probably get all the 
information he wants from Mr. Charles Welsh, of 
Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. I am almost cer- 
tain he once told me that a copy of the book 
was in the possession of the firm. Your corre- 


spondent is quite right in his estimate of the worth 
of the book. It was one of the greatest delights of 
one’s childhood, and it is a pity it has never been 
exactly reproduced. 

B. Mortcomeriz Rankine, 


Mottrnos (6 §S. xii. 496; 7 S. i. 38).—See 
the brief life of Molinos prefixed to “ ‘Golden 
Thoughts from the Spiritual Guide of Miguel 
Molinos, the Quietist.’ With Preface by J. Henry 
Shorthouse, Author of ‘ John Inglesant.’ Glasgow, 
1883.” See also a short sketch of Molinos and bis 
doctrine in R. A. Vaughan’s ‘Hours with the 
Mystics,’ vol. ii. p. 242, third edition (undated). 

A. J. M. 


Temple. 


Visitation oF Lonpon 1N 1687 (6 S. xii. 
495).—This Visitation has never been printed, nor 
is it likely to be, as the original is in the College 
of Arms, London (K. 9), and no transcript (it is 
believed) exists elsewhere. The pedigree of Upton, 

sillingsgate Ward, Love Lane Precinct, is the 
second therein contained, and your correspondent 
should apply to one of the heralds respecting the 
fee for a copy. I may add that the names of 
Henry Upton, Dukes Place; Hugh Upton, ditto; 
Mr. Upton, Newington Town; and Gilb. Upton, 
Cloak Lane, appear in the first ‘ London Directory 
of Merchants,’ 1677, and that my vast collections 
from parish registers would doubtless furnish 
further information as to the family, if desired. 


WwW. R. V. 


Oricis or Proversiar Pnrase (7" S. i. 8).— 
Ray compares this with a Spanish proverv :— 

*«* If the mountain will not go to Mahomet, let Maho- 
met go the mountain.’ Si no va el otero a Mahom», 
vaya Mahoma el otero. Since we cannot do as we 
would, we must do as we can.”—Bohn, ‘ Proverbs,’ 
p. 117. 

Ep. Marsiatt. 


Hoxey Poxey (6 §. xii. 366, 526).—The de- 
rivation of hocus pocus from “ Hoc est corpus ” is, 
I believe, Tillotson’s. He says :— 

“In all probability those common jugling words of 
hocus pocus, are nothing else but a corruption of hoc est 
corpus, by way of ridiculous imitation of the priests of 
the church of Rome in their trick of Transubstantia- 
tion,”"—* Works,’ vol, i, Ser, 26, 

Nares thinks that the expression is taken from 
the Italian jugglers, who said Ochus Bochus, in 
reference to a famous magician of those names. 
Is this gentleman apocryphal? If not, when did 
he exist? Prof. Skeat, in his ‘Dictionary,’ regards 
the expression as a reduplication, He mentions 
that Hokos-Pokos is the name of the juggler in 
Ben Jonson's ‘ Magnetic Lady,’ licensed in October, 
1632. Ben Jonson has the word in an earlier 
play, ‘The Staple of News,’ first acted in 1625 :— 
** Iniquity came in like hokos-pokos in a jugler’s 
jerkin, with false skirts like the knave of clubs” 
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(II., sub finem). Is there no earlier instance of 
the use of thaword? F. C. Birkseck Terry. 


In the twenty-first volume of the Mirror I find 
the following origin for these words, and one 
would be glad to think they were not a piece of 
Puritan profanity:— 

“ Ochus Bochus wasa magician and demon among the 
Saxons, dwelling in forests and caves, and we have his 
name and abode handed down to the present day in 
Somersetshire (viz, Wokey Hole, near Wells). Thus it 
appears that modern conjurors, in making use of the 
words, are invoking the name of their powerful pre- 
decessor.”” 

This is taken from a note to the ‘ Dragon King’ 
in Pennie’s ‘ Historical Drama.’ 
Cuartorre G. Bocer. 

St, Saviour’s, Southwark. 


Suicipe or Animats, Insects, &c. (6™ S, xi. 
227, 354; xii. 295, 454).—Mr. Frederick Whym- 
per is communicating some interesting papers on 
‘ Travellers’ Snake Stories’ to Good Words. In 
the second of these papers (December, p. 786) he 
has this notice of a snake suicide:— 

“An Australian gentleman some years ago was the 
cause of a venomous snake committing suicide by poisoning 
iteelf. (Communication to the Launceston Examiner, Tas- 
mania, quoted in Nature, May 13, 1880.) He had pinned 
a black snake to the ground by means of a forked stick, 
and unintentionally by his haste in the middle of the 
body. No sooner had he done this than the snake got 
in « violent rage, and instantly buried its fangs in itself, 
making the spot wet either with viscid slime or the 
deadly poison. It had hardly unburied its fangs when 
its coils round the stick suddenly relaxed, a perceptible 
quiver ran through its body, and in much less time than 
it takes to write this, it lay extended and motionless, as 
though gasping for breath. In less than three minutes 
from the time it bit itself it was perfectly dead.” 

Ep. Marsuatt. 


Oxrorp Cata.oausr (6" §S. xii. 516).—In the 
English edition of Bayle (5 vols., folio, London, 
1736), iii. 528, the passage queried by Mr. C. A. 
Warp is given thus :—“ I know the Latin version 
only by means of the Catalogue of the Bodleian 
Library. It was printed in the year 1622 in 8vo., 
and translated by Asch. Major.” Huarte’s book, 
to which this paragraph refers, bas been translated 
into English by Richard Carew (with an Exeter 
imprint, 1596, 4to.), or, as some say, by Thomas 
Carew; and by Mr. Bellamy (8vo., 1698), &c. 

ALFRED WALLIs. 





Minor Works or Sir Watter Scorr (7" §, 
i, 29).—Can the Keepsake for 1829 be a slip of the 
pen for 1828? Because in the latter were origin- | 
ally published ‘My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror,’ ‘The 
Tapestried Chamber,’ and ‘The Death of the | 
Laird’s Jock.’ All three of these short stories are 
certainly by Sir Walter Scott, and may be seen in 
any collected edition of his works. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e, 


The Fall of Constantinople: being the Story of the Fourth 

Crusade. By Edwin Pears, LL.B. (Longmans & Co.) 
Tue second title of Mr. Pears’s volume is necessary to 
explain the first. What is generally. known as the fall 
of Constantinople, that is, its subjugation beneath Mosler 
rule, Mr, Pears mentions incidentally as a remote con- 
sequence of agencies the working of which he describes. 
Less than half his very interesting and scholarly volume 
is, indeed, occupied with the fourth crusade and with the 
conquest and sack of the seat of the Eastern Empire. The 
first and longer portion is concerned with a description 
of persistent attempts at invasion of imperial territory 
on the part of the Turks and Tartars, which, though 
resisted with almost unbroken success, sapped the 
strength of Constantinople, and with the internal causes 
which led to decline and ultimate defeat. Sur- 
rounded on all sides by hostile and aggressive populations, 
the Byzantine empire needed for its preservation forti- 
tude and energy on the part of rulers and people such as, 
unfortunately, these did not possess, Noteworthy alike 
for the splendour of its treasures of art and erudition 
and for the private wealth of its rulers and citizens, it 
stood an object of universal cupidity. Its destruction 
was brought about by the licentiousness of its rulera, by 
internecine feud, by luxury, effeminacy, and vice such as 
have ruined many empires, So quickly did emperors 
succeed each other in later times that a change passed 
almost unnoticed by the people. Mr. Pears, indeed, in 
some striking passages shows how something answering 
to the futalism of the modern Turk existed in Con- 
stantinople in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Iilustrations of thie kind the information obtained 
by Mr. Pears while president of the European Bar at 
Constantinople enables him to make with signal gain 
to his work, Mr. Pears over-estimates the effect 
of Turkish attempts at invasion. Those countless 
hordes which he picturesquely describes fell off 
broken and beaten from the empire which was so 
long the bulwark of Christianity. At the period when 
the fourth crusade was diverted from its specific purpose 
and sent to the destruction of a Christian capital, he 
shows that the Turkish power was broken, The real 
causes of decline were, as has been said, luxury,vice, and 
effeminacy, aggravated by domestic discord. Upon these 
things supervened the invasion from the West, brought 
about by the ambition and envy of Venice, and assum- 
ably by the wrongs of Dandolo, and the doom of Con- 
stantinople was sealed and the city was weakened until 
it became the prey of the Moslem. Upon the manner 
which the leaders of the fourth crusade were led to 
adopt the policy of Venice, and to direct, in the face of 
Papal prohibition, against Constantinople a force raised 
for the conquest of Palestine, Mr. Pears has written some 
admirable chapters, Of the fidelity and service of the 
Warings or Venneien guards he gives a striking 
picture. His book is, in short, an eminently satisfactory 
wroduct of researches not only in Villehardouin and 
Nicetas and the Byzantine historians, but in modern 
French and German literature upon the subject, 


Lettersand Journals of Jonathan Swift. Selected and 
edited by Stanley Lane-Poole, (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) 

Asa companion volume to the selection from Swift's 

prose writings, included in that delightful series the 

** Parchment Library,” has now been issued a selection 

from Swift's journal to Stella and from his letters. The 

task, far from easy, of foraging in correspondence so volu- 
minous, has been admirably accomplished, and the 
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letters given are in all respects representative. In 
these things we see Swift at his best, and those who 
know the great master of English only in his imagina- 
tive works, or in the biographies of him that have been 
written, will do well to have the volume by their side. 
To those who read the passages on the death of Mrs. 
Johnson, pp. 168 et seq., it will be difficult to believe all 
the evil that has heen written about Swift. The whole, 
indeed, besides being delightful reading, is calculated to 
raise our estimate of the man. It is pleasant to hear 
that Mr. Lane-Poole has bad no call to bowdlerize these 
letters. The editor's notes are brief and to the purpose, 
the prefatory matter is satisfactory in all respects, and 
the volume is an acceptable addition to a series that 
has established itself in public favour, 


Fotheringay and Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Bede. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Ovx brilliant and versatile contributor Cuthbert Bede 
has collected into a volume the papers on Fotheringay 
which he contributed twenty years ago to the Leisure 
Hour. These interesting chapters have, however, been 
considerably revised and corrected, and have been 
adorned with fresh illustrations. Thus improved they 
constitute a pleasant and valuable contribution to topo- 
graphy, and, indeed, to history, as well as an agreeable 
companion to those who may visit the spot. It is need- 
less to say that Cuthbert Bede espouses warmly the 
cause of Mary Stuart, of whose fortitude and resignation 
under the most trying circumstances he gives a graphic 
account. Very attractive reading is the volume, and 
the appendices contain much valuable matter. The 
illustrations, principally by the author, have a value of 
their own, and the book deserves the welcome it is sure 
to get from a large class of readers, These illustrations 
include a reproduction of an original portrait in the 
possession of the author, which goes far to justify the 
reputation of the unfortunate queen for beauty. 


The White Horses of the West of England, with Notices 
of some other Ancient Turf Monuments By the Rev. 
W.C. Plenderleath, M.A. (A. R. Smith.) 

Ow those curious turf monuments—of which this country 

possesses, 80 far as is known, a monopoly—the rector of 

Cherhill has written a brief and valuable dissertation, 

giving a full account of all which are known to exist, and 

putting forward some ingenious theories as to their 
origin, The work is scholarly and constitutes a desir- 
able possession. Much information is cast upon the 
subject from ancient coins, engravings of which and of 
the monuments themselves are afforded, On p. 11 Mr. 

Plenderleath speaks of the authorship of the pamphlet 

entitled ‘ The Impertinence and Superstition of Modern 

Antiquaries displayed by Philalethes Rusticus,’ being 

apparently assigned to Mr. Bumstead, while a copy in 

the Devizes Museum gives the name of Esplin as author. 

The pamphlet in question, which consists of a letter, is 

by the Rev. William Asplin, M.A., vicar of Banbury, 

author of ‘Alkibia: a Diequisition upon Worehipping 
towards the East.’ The preface is by Bumpstead, or 

Bumstead, to whom the letter is addressed, 


The Antiquary. Vol. 
(Stock,) 

In an excellent volume of the Antiguary a few papers 

stand prominently forward. Amongst these are Mr. 

Wheatley'’s review of Mise Toulmin Smith's volume ‘ The 

York Plays’; Mr, Ordish’s account of the London 

theatres in Tudor and Stuarttimes; Mr. J. H. Round’s 


By Cuthbert 


ces 


1883 


XII., July-December, 


paper on ‘The Attack on Dover’; Mr. l’rice’s * Notes | 


Wall’; Mr. Peacock’s ‘ Scotter 
* Steele's “ Christian Hero,” ’ 


on London and 


Manor’; 


Its 





Theodore Bent; and Miss Toulmin Smith's ‘ The House 
of Lords.’ Ina valuable contribution by Mr. Wheatley 
on ‘ The Fairies in Literature’ there is no mention of 
the fairy poems, which are exquisite, of Sir John Mennis. 
In the “ Antiquary’s Note-Book’ there is some useful 
information. Perhaps the funniest thing in the volume, 
which might almost serve to give it some day a place as 
a curiosity, is a memoir of W, J. Thoms in which no 
mention of ‘ N. & Q.’ is made ! 


The Murder of Amy Robsart: a Brief for the Prosecu- 
By Walter Rye. (Elliot Stock.) 

In behalf of the view that Amy Robsart was murdered 
by Leicester with the cognizance of Elizabeth Mr.Walter 
Rye writes convincingly and well, though avowedly as 
an advocate. His known erudition is brought to bear in 
this admirable pamphlet, which brings forward much new 
evidence, and is full of scandal against Queen Elizabeth. 
A more important contribution to history has seldom 
been made in pamphlet form, The whole is worthy of 
Mr. Rye’s high reputation. 


tion. 


Ir is proposed to reprint the index or ‘ Table Book’ 
to the Brotherhood and Guestling of the Cinque 
Ports. This republication will provide a key to records 
of great historical importance. Two hundred and 
fifty copies only will be printed for subscribers by Mr. 
Elliot Stock, 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication ** Duplicate.” 

J. J. Stocken (“ ‘ Hamlet,’ IIL. ii, 361").—Anser, as 
the generic name for our domestic waterfowl, is sug- 
gested, instead of “ hand-saw,” in ‘N. & Q., 3" 8. xii, 3, 

A. B. G. (‘La Metamorphose dOvide Figurée,’ & 
Lyon, par Jan de Tournes, 1557”).—The designs in this 
are attributed to Bernard Salomon, known as “ Le Petit 

sernard.” a full account in the ‘Manuel du 
Libraire’ of Brunet. The book sheuld have 90 pages 
in all and 176 illustrations. It sells, when perfect, for 
twenty to forty francs. Turreau is probably the name 
of a possessor. 

Auice R, (“Quotations Wanted”).—1. “ Cabined, 
cribbed, confined,’ * Macbeth,’ Ii].iv. 2.“ Flown with 
insolence and wine,’ Milton's ‘ Paradise Lost,’ book i. 
3. “ Bloody with spurring, fiery hot (red) with haste” 
we must leave to others. 


See 


Rev, Oswa.p Bircwatt (* Proportion of Ulster Pro- 
testant Emigrants who return to Ireland from Ame- 
rica ’).—No statistics from which such a return can be 
obtained are, we believe, anywhere accessible, 


NOTICE 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ’’—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 


by Mr. Solly ; | munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 


‘Extracts from Diaries of Early Travel, by Mr. J. | to this rule we can make no exception. 
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